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BOYS’ CREED 


We are men in the making. We are small, but tomor- 


row we will move the world. We will be true to the 
things of today, and the great things will follow as surely 
as the sun crosses the sky. We will keep clean; we will be 
honest and loyal, because there are those who trust us. 
We will prepare for the tasks ahead. We will study 
patiently and faithfully. Within the walls of our class- 
rooms we will weave threads of knowledge into the pat- 
tern of our destinies. From deep within us we will 
forge the faith that may some day shine with beauty 
and usefulness in the darkened byways of time. Be- 
cause of the skill that we capture now, a train, a ship, 
an airliner may come into being and reach safe harbor 
guided by hands grown strong. There are bridges to 
build, and we will build them. There are homes to 
make, and we will light their windows. There are those 
who suffer, and we will ease their sorrow. There is a 
God to find, and we will seek Him with all the power 
of our hearts and minds. Like the seedling that finds 
root in the wind and rain, we will grow sturdy until our 
arms reach out into the skies. We are the men of 
tomorrow. 


By WILFRID DELLQUEST 
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Library Service Demonstrations 


By Epwarp J. BARRETT* 


THROUGH my sponsorship and support 
in cooperation with the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, the 64th General Assembly en- 
acted a law for library service demonstra- 
tions. This law provides that these demon- 
strations be conducted through the Illinois 
State Library in the six library regions of 
the State. An appropriation of $300,000 
for the biennium was made for the expense 
of the demonstrations. 

This legislation provides that in setting 
up these demonstrations the following li- 
brary services will be included: 

1. Cooperation with adult and voca- 
tional educational agencies, especially 
those serving the veteran; 

2. Deposits of a collection of books and 
other library materials in communi- 
ties having small populations; 

3. The arrangement for library service 
to rural schools by means of deposits 
of books and other library materials, 
bookmobile service and the service 
of an itinerant children’s librarian; 

4. Arrangement of an _ exchange of 
books, pictures, records, films, and 
other library materials; 

5. The providing of reference service; 

6. The furnishing of readers advisory 
service on a scale which smaller 
library units are unable to furnish; 

7. Furnishing of advisory services in 
the setting up and functional pro- 
cedures of the smaller units; 

8. The centralization of the adminis- 
tration of this library service in 
order to reduce expenses in connec- 
tion with the acquisition, cataloging 
and preparation of library materials; 

9. The providing of consultant services 
by members of the staff of the IIli- 
nois State Library. 


* Secretary of State and State Librarian in 
Illinois. 


Statistics show that more than 600 in- 
corporated communities in Illinois are 
without library service (there are about 
500 communities with some type of library 
service) and in these areas there are 
1,717,711 persons (in the Greater Chicago 
area alone there are 209,193). 

It is estimated that one-sixth of the 
veterans will return home to the present 
unserved areas. These returning service 
people have become accustomed to a very 
modern and broad interpretation of library 
service which includes not only the printed 
material but the audio-visual materials as 
well. 

Greater library service is necessary now 
because postwar changes in work and home 
life will make heavy demands on all edu- 
cational facilities. Libraries have always 
been the most important source for in- 
formal education and will become increas- 
ingly so in the postwar period. 

There are two counties in Illinois where 
there is no public library or even a library 
supported by a local group, such as the 
Woman’s Club. These counties are Hen- 
derson and Gallatin. 

Of the 375 libraries in the State the ma- 
jority have an annual income of $2,000 or 
less. The average annual income is about 
$600 per year (the recommendations of the 
American Library Association for adequate 
library services are: ‘$2.00 per capita an- 
nually for adequate services; $1.50 per 
capita annual for minimum service and 
$1.00 per capita annually for limited 
services.” 

The Illinois State Library now sends 
some books to localities upon request but 
the resources of the State Library are not 
sufficient to overcome the wide-spread 
weakness in the library service picture in 
the State. 

We now have the opportunity of setting 
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the pattern of a broad library service pro- 
gram for the various sections of the State. 

To set this pattern, bookmobiles and 
auto-libraries to serve the reading interest 
of the isolated families; branches and de- 
posit stations; and trained personnel for 
work with children and schools; readers’ 
advisers and reference librarians will be 
part of the program. Such a library serv- 
ice will furnish children with the books, 
which are their natural heritage, forecast 
the rapidly changing processes and the 
world of tomorrow for workers and other 
citizens; and help solve the farmer’s prob- 
lems. 

Illinois is a rural state and rural people 
are its backbone. In a rural state book- 
mobile service is the most economical and 
efficient service since it makes possible a 
regular exchange of books. Bookmobiles 
serve the most remote sections of the area 
and permit the librarian to introduce peo- 
ple and books. 

Books have been published deploring the 
lack of knowledge and non-readers in IIli- 
nois. How could they read with nothing to 
read? We believe once books are avail- 
able they will be eagerly used. 

Adequate library service in an area can 
contribute to the guidance, direction and 
council of dislocated men and women in an 
endeavor to accomplish their own re- 
orientation. 


Through adequate library service in 
areas information and material on job op- 
portunities; training requirements and 
training agencies on personal development 
and soldier and civilian opportunities can 
be available. 

Through adequate library service in an 
area an increase and extension of educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities through 
individual reading guidance, reading and 
study programs, discussion groups, forums, 
and by reference an introduction to similar 
activities conducted under other auspices, 
can be accomplished. 


Fortunately the proposed plan of ade- 
quate library service demonstrations is 
flexible and can be adapted to meet local 
conditions. Where the population is large 
enough and the resources are adequate the 
county may prove to be a satisfactory unit 
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but where counties are small in population 
and wealth, as many are in Illinois, several 
may need to join together in order to make 
available good library service. Regardless 
of the type of area the service is the same. 

In a library service demonstration towns 
and villages heretofore without library 
service would have their own reading room 
and reference collection like a separate 
town library but unlike the present sepa- 
rate town library could draw upon the re- 
sources of the large book collection for the 
demonstration and the advice and help of 
the experienced and especially trained 
librarian. The demonstration book collec- 
tion would-serve as a clearing house for 
supplementary material to libraries in the 
area and ‘would make possible cooperative 
services through the areas. There would 
be set up a system of book selection that 
would make available in the area at least 
one copy of all books that are recom- 
mended as basic for reference. Such a 
plan would make possible stronger local 
service and would extend library service to 
persons living in areas between incorpo- 
rated communities. It would mean library 
service to all schools. 


Not only would the book collection in an 
area be kept up-to-date by frequent ex- 
changes but the services of an able libra- 
rian and often a specialist in various fields 
such as children’s work; adult education 
and art are shared. Thus the very small 
community in the demonstration area will 
have an open channel to_ specialized 
services resulting from the pooling of 
resources. 


The demonstration book collection would 
in turn be supplemented by the book col- 
lection at the Illinois State Library. 


When rural people establish library 
service they want it to be a service of good 
quality. This assumes public support for 
libraries just as public support is provided 
for schools. These demonstrations of ade- 
quate library service in nearby areas will 
indicate the types of combinations and 
contracts —or cooperatives —that can be 
arranged to provide effective library serv- 
ice. Money can actually be wasted by 
setting up service for too small a number 
of people and poor library service is not 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION—BY COUNTY 
(Figures from U. S. Census, 1940) 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR LIBRARIES 
1944-1945 
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worth the expenditure of public funds. 
Cooperative library service over a wide 
area is not a new idea. People in rural 
communities are well acquainted with 
grain, dairy and electric cooperatives and 
know of their benefits to them as individ- 
uals as well as their economic features. 
The idea of the demonstrations of eco- 
nomical and efficient library service is to 
set up more or less model service units. 
Community leaders and community 
groups are concerned now more than ever 
with providing locally library service so 
that there can be intelligent citizen partici- 
pation in the process of democracy; in the 
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training for vocations; understanding of 
cultural developments and the enjoyment 
of leisure time. 

Such a broad library service program is 
in a great sense an adult education pro- 
gram. Therefore, the project as we en- 
vision it must be a program concerned 
with the family unit because it is only 
through the awareness of the family as a 
unit in a state, that the State can survive 
in a democracy. 

Work is now underway to detail the 
tentative plans and program as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee of the 
Illinois State Library. 





“The library profession would benefit from a national association of library person- 
nel,” Orme W. Phelps, assistant professor of industrial relations at the University of 
Chicago, said before a meeting of the Institute on Personnel Administration in Libraries 


held at the University in August. 


“Such an organization should be authorized and able to speak for the profession as a 


whole. 


When combined with the professional character of library administration, library 


employee organization should be supported and encouraged by the management out of 


pure self-interest,” Phelps continued. 


“Employee organizations have advantages and disadvantages. 


Institutional require- 


ments are not uniform. The current practical choice of library personnel is between a 


trade union, on the one hand, and a local staff association, on the other. 


It is doubtful 


that trade unionism is the appropriate form of organization for library personnel or that 


it will develop much more attraction for them in the future than it has in the past. 


The 


staff association, as now constituted has the fatal weakness of independence, if it is to 
play a significant part in the development of the profession. 


“My chief recommendation is for the amalgamation or extension of local staff groups 
into a national organization, qualified and willing to speak for librarians on matters of 


special interest to them. 


In addition, it is suggested that librarians consider the possi- 


bility of alliance with other groups, to overcome the numerical weakness of their pro- 


fession,” Phelps concluded. 





“Keys to World Peace—Christian Books” is the Slogan for Catholic Book Week, 
November 4-10. Copies of the official book week poster may be secured free from Bruce 
Publishing Co., 544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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SUGGESTED MAGAZINES FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


ART AND HANDICRAFT MAGAZINES 


CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is best suited for children under ten although children up 
to twelve use it. It is better suited for the parent or teacher to use with the child 
than for the child to use alone. It contains many features of general interest. 
Publisher—Child Training Association, Inc., 1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. $3.00. (Monthly during school year.) 

JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is chiefly for children under ten and is better de- 
signed for the adult to use with the child than for the child to use alone. It contains 
many features of interest to the general reader. 

Publisher—The Jones Publishing Co., 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. $3.00. 
(Monthly except July and August.) 

MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS has long been the standard source for models of all types 
of airplanes. Although the vocabulary is difficult for children below junior high school, 
boys of all ages will enjoy the pictures, charts and diagrams. The cover is always a 
colored design of a plane which is described in the text. There is some information 
concerning full-size fighting craft. 

Publisher—Air Age, Inc., Mt. Morris, Illinois. $2.00. 

POPULAR MECHANICS covers practically every field of mechanics. Although an adult 
magazine, most of the articles are short and written simply enough for an amateur to 
understand. It is extremely popular with elementary boys, especially if they do shop 
work. 

Publisher—Popular Mechanics Co., 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois. $2.50. 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. This is a popular arts and crafts magazine for elementary 
grades. Both teachers and pupils will use it. 

Publisher—Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. $3.00. 
(Monthly from September through June.) 


AVIATION MAGAZINES 


AIR YOUTH HORIZONS is an aviation magazine that may be used by children from 
ten up. It is a small magazine of about 16 pages and contains fewer illustrations than 
most aviation magazines. 

Publisher—Air Youth of America, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. $1.00. 

CURRENT AVIATION. This is a weekly leaflet-newspaper type of about 8 pages. 
Written for younger students, it contains unsigned articles, sketches of personalities in 
aviation, aviation terms, charts and illustrations of various types of planes. 
Publisher—American Education Press, 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 70c. 
(Quantity rates.) 

FLYING. This very handsome adult magazine will interest any one who is enthusiastic 
about aviation. Although the text is too difficult for the average student below junior 
high school, the pictures and illustrations will interest younger children. 
Publisher—Ziff Davis Publishing Co., 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
$3.00. 

MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS. See Art and Handicraft Magazines. 

SKYWAYS is devoted to the military, civil and commercial aspects of aviation and helps 
to make understandable the new world force of today. It also anticipates postwar de- 
velopments in aviation. Articles are by experts. It can be read by junior and senior 
high school students and its illustrations will appeal to younger students. 
Publisher—Henry Publishing Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. $3.00. 
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COMIC MAGAZINES 


For those schools that look upon the comics as a social force adaptable to education, the 
following comics are suggested: 

PICTURE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE, originated by M. C. Gaines, a former school- 
master, is having wide use in Sunday-school instruction. 

PICTURE STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY, by the same author are also 
pointed toward instruction. It would be well to examine these at the newsstand before 
coming to a decision concerning their value. 

REAL HEROES and TRUE COMICS are taken from real life and presented in pic- 
torial form. They are an experiment of the Parents’ Magazine Press attempting to 
Compete with such comics as Action Comics. 

Publisher—Parents’ Magazine Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. $1.00. 


GENERAL-INTEREST MAGAZINES 


AMERICAN GIRL. Although this is the official organ of the Girl Scouts, it is devoted 
to the general interests of girls from about ten or twelve years through adolescence. 
It contains serials and short stories, notes on dress, home economics, etiquette, per- 
sonal ethics and hygiene, outdoor life and current events. It contains no comics. 
Publisher—Girl Scouts, Inc., 350 Denison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. $2.00. 

BOYS’ LIFE. This is the official Boy Scout Magazine. It is considered the best general 
magazine for boys. It has many excellent contributors. While emphasizing quality it 
has the popular touch. It contains no comics. 

Publisher—Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. $2.00. 

CHILD LIFE is a general magazine containing many interesting features and covers a 
wide age range. Good authors such as Elizabeth Coatsworth, Carol Brink, Alice 
Dalgliesh and others are frequent contributors. 

Publisher—Rand McNally & Co., 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. $2.50. 
(Ages 5-15.) 

CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES. See Art and Handicraft Magazines. 

CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE. This is another general magazine for children under twelve. 
Although its simple appearance is not particularly attractive, it proves very interesting 
to children who know it. 

Publisher—A. R. Mueller Printing and Lithograph Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $1.50. 

JACK AND JILL is still another general magazine for younger children. Although its 
age range is from 6 to 12, its peak of popularity is usually the fourth grade. 
Publisher—Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.00. 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS is, except for Boys’ Life, the only general magazine for 
younger boys. In the opinion of most authorities, it does not compare in quality with 
the Boy Scout Magazine. It contains comics and places greater emphasis on prize con- 
tests and similar features. 

Publisher—Open Road Publishing Co., 729 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
$1.50. 

WEE WISDOM is popular with third and fourth graders and younger children enjoy 
hearing the stories read to them. It contains a variety of features. 

Publisher—Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. $1.00. 


NATURE, SCIENCE AND HEALTH 


HYGEIA. Sub-titled “The Health Magazine” and published by the American Medical 
Association, it is a readable magazine covering all phases of health. While primarily 
an adult magazine, it is useful in junior high schools where physiology is taught. 
Publisher—American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
$2.50. 
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JUNIOR NATURAL HISTORY. This is a small magazine of interesting information 
for middle-grade pupils who want their facts in small amounts. It is well illustrated 
with photographs. 

Publisher—American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th Street, 
New York, N. Y. $1.00. 

NATURE MAGAZINE will appeal to many children from 12 years up and will be a 
favorite with nature lovers. Its make-up is excellent. 

Publisher—American Nature Association, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. $3.00. 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER is an authoritative, weekly publication telling of develop- 
ments in the scientific world. Written in a clear, concise style, it is valuable for science 
classes and interesting to the general reader. 

Publisher—Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. $5.00. 


NEWSPAPERS 


CURRENT EVENTS, a weekly news magazine for the school year (36 issues). It con- 
tains news reviews including science and economics as well as war and politics. For 
upper grades. 

Publisher—American Education Press, Inc., 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
75c. (Quantity rates.) 

MY WEEKLY READER, a graded weekly newspaper for the first six grades, is pub- 
lished during the school year. 

Publisher—American Education Press, 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 75c. 
(Quantity rates.) 

YOUNG AMERICA. Weekly except June-August. A high-class weekly newspaper for 
ages ten up. 

Publisher—Elton Publishing Corporation, 32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 85c. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE MAGAZINES 


BUILDING AMERICA is more than a magazine. It is a series of illustrated study 
units dealing with modern problems. Although the text is better suited to high school 
level, the excellent pictures make it valuable in the grades. It is very useful for junior 
high social science classes. 


Publisher—Society for Curriculum Study, 140 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.25. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC contains mostly current news written in a vocabulary adapted 

to the reading ability of children from fifth grade up. Its aim is educational. 

Publisher—Scholastic Corporation, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 65c. 


SPECIAL-INTEREST MAGAZINES 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS NEWS contains purposeful fiction, articles and 
instructive material. It has many excellent contributors. 
Publisher—American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 50c. 

JUNIOR RED CROSS JOURNAL is similar to Junior Red Cross in appearance. Each 
issue contains one story and a wide variety of articles for junior and senior high school 
students. Emphasis is placed on national and international understanding. 
Publisher—American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. $1.00. 

BOYS’ LIFE (Boy Scouts). See General-Interest Magazines. 

AMERICAN GIRL (Girl Scouts). See General-Interest Magazines. 

(Continued on Page 444) 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 








READING PUBLIC PREFERS NON-FICTION 


AMONG the reading public as a whole 
non-fiction is more popular than fiction 
with a majority indicating as their favorite 
subjects “human behavior,” “interesting 
personalities,” ,or “homemaking.” These 
reading interests are revealed by results of 
a survey made by the National Opinion 
Research Center, University of Denver, for 
the American Library Association and 17 
cooperating city libraries throughout the 
United States. 

Nearly half—45%—of those interviewed 
say they prefer non-fiction while 35% say 
they would rather read fiction. Sixteen 
per cent say they read one about as much 
as the other and 4% are undecided. 

In each of the 17 cities whose public 
libraries collaborated with the American 
Library Association in having the survey 
made, NORC interviewers talked with a 
miniature cross-section of the civilian adult 
population with the proper proportion—in 
every standard-of-living bracket—of men 
and women, young and old, various 
minority groups. Suburban areas were 
excluded. 

Two of NORC’s questions were designed 
to survey people’s reading interests. One 
pertained only to the reading of fiction 
and non-fiction: 

“Which do you read most often 
fiction, such as novels or short stories . . . 
or non-fiction, such as books that deal with 
facts?” 


SS ie bie nig iciacg bap aie 35% 
DL. -. caUaemeauwe 45 
Both about the same...... 16 
MD saccuacaeukoaes 4 
100% 


Actual library patrons, however, show an 
Of persons who say 


opposite preference. 


they obtain most of their books from the 
public library, 40% say they prefer fiction 
and 36% prefer non-fiction. 

Another question on reading 
asked by NORC was: 

“Which one of these subjects do you 
think you would find the most interesting? 
Which one do you think would be the Jeast 
interesting?” 


interests 


Most Least 
Human behavior ......... 20% 3% 
Interesting personalities... 19 1 
Foreign countries ......... 11 
Information about your work 9 2 
eee rere ere 18 8 
DE Acdat ams coat nad os 7 27 
DE ¢ctuctneesnve anes 10 6 
DD | nehideneaa meee guts 2 26 
Science and invention..... 8 14 
CED Sigwlkc bo gaa wales 4 7 

108% 100% 


Because some people name more than 
one subject, the replies may total more 
than 100%. 

That people’s reading interests vary ac- 
cording to a person’s sex, education, and 
age is also shown by NORC’s survey. Fic- 
tion is the choice of more women than men 
as the following distribution of preferences 
reveals: 


PREFER: Men Women 
UE, tanh deakinca vain aoa a 24% 44% 
ED: ok wnesa cine eines 58 33 
About the same........... 13 19 
REE, Skesndecenceeas 5 a 

100% 100% 


A more detailed analysis indicates that 
men tend to be much more interested than 
women in books on such subjects as 
politics, foreign countries, vocational in- 
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formation, and science and _ invention. 
Women are somewhat more interested than 
men in books on human behavior, interest- 
ing personalities, religion, and—as might be 
expected—are very much more interested 
in books on homemaking. 

People with a limited education are 
more apt to be interested in such subjects 
as homemaking and religion, while those 
with a more extensive educational back- 
ground tend to prefer books on human 
behavior, interesting personalities, or voca- 
tional subjects. So far as age groups are 
concerned, adults 40 years old and over 
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read more non-fiction and those under 40 
more fiction. Although many specific 
tastes are similar, the 40-year-old-and-over 
group shows greater preference for books 
on religion. 


The 17 cities cooperating with the 
American Library Association in having 
the survey made by NORC included: 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, De- 
troit, Hartford (Connecticut), Houston, 
Kansas City (Missouri), Louisville (Ken- 
tucky), Milwaukee, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland (Oregon), St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. 





THE LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 


THE Library Development Fund is ask- 
ing for $105,000.00. Over $67,000.00 has 
been collected. The sponsors and en- 
dorsers of this Fund believe that the ex- 
tension of library service to unserved areas 
and its improvement everywhere is the 
immediate contribution which librarians 
can make to democracy. It is not enough 
to have peace. We must have a better 
social order. No one can safely shut his 
eyes to the great inequalities existing in 
our country—economic, social and educa- 
tional. The fierce test of war has revealed 
too many weaknesses at home. 

’ As librarians we must be concerned with 
library inequalities. By better legislation, 
by better public relations, and, by con- 


stantly increasing the appreciation of li- 
brary service, we hope to equalize the 
opportunities which books and libraries 
offer. 


This fund is being raised because its ob- 
jectives are urgent and important. Its sole 
purpose is to bring to all our fellow- 
countrymen, regardless of where they live, 
the pleasure and profit open to every 
reader of this bulletin. 


If we honestly believe in our hearts that 
books are indispensable and are not just 
saying so with our lips, then we will gladly 
share in this Library Development Fund. 
Let’s say with our dollars “Library service 
for all.” 








tions in Illinois: 


$1,900; Bookmobile Librarians 


sible include late picture. 





WANTED 


Graduates of accredited library schools for the following posi- 


Assistant Catalogers $2,000-$2,480; Junior Library Assistants for 
reference, circulation, schools and archives departments $1,800- 
$2,000-$2,400; 
$2,400-$2,600; Children’s Librarians $2,500-$2,700. 

Apply PS-L through the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 

These positions are now open. 
cations including age, education, experience and reference. 


Order Librarian 


In applying please state qualifi- 
If pos- 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








Insurance Library of Chicago 


By EvaLyn F. ANDREWS* 


THE Insurance Library of Chicago, 
founded in 1883 by a group of forward 
looking fire insurance men, is located on 
the 2ist floor of the Insurance Exchange 
Building. The founders considered the 
Library an indispensable part of their edu- 
cational program from the time of its in- 
ception. It has served the business of 
insurance as a circulating and reference 
library increasing in size and usefulness 
through the years. The library is now 
maintained by the Cook County Inspection 
Bureau which is engaged in fire prevention 
and fire protection activities, requiring the 
determination of the probability of loss by 
fire on properties in Chicago and Cook 
County. 

Originally its books covered only the 
subject of fire insurance; however in later 
years the scope of the library was broad- 
ened to include all phases of insurance. 
Visitors entering the library express 
astonishment at the number of books on 
insurance for the general public is still 
unaware what a broad subject insurance is 
or how closely it is related to the financial 
and economic life of the country. 

On the Library’s shelves are over 8,000 
books on fire, life, casualty, marine, inland 
marine insurance and surety. In addition 
to the volumes on insurance the subject 
matter includes books on fire protection 


* Librarian, Cook County Inspection Bureau, 


Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


engineering, fire prevention, the science of 
fire fighting, analysis and safeguarding of 
manufacturing hazards, building construc- 
tion and building inspection. There are 
also some very old, rare, first editions cov- 
ering the early history of insurance which 
bear the publication dates of 1781 and 
1796. Books on economics, business man- 
agement, agency management, salesmanship 
and psychology round out the collection. 


The reference collection contains the 
usual dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
biographical dictionaries to which are 


added the special insurance services such 
as Best’s Insurance Reports and The Spec- 
tator Insurance Year Books. These serv- 
ices contain the financial reports, ratings, 
history of management, lists of officers and 
valuable statistical data for all companies. 
The Insurance Almanac and Encylcopedia 
of Insurance give lists of insurance organi- 
zations and biographical information on 
prominent insurance executives. For list- 
ing of agents, agencies and various state 
organizations the Underwriters’ Handbooks 
for the various states give the best infor- 
mation. The listing of foreign companies 
is found in the International Insurance In- 
telligence, a British publication. 

Since the library is located in a build- 
ing which houses about four hundred in- 
surance offices the reference questions are 
many and varied ranging from requests for 
information requiring hours of research to 
the latest quiz questions. 
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The study of insurance law is an essen- 
tial part of the business. To assist in this 
study the law collection contains Couch’s 
Encyclopedia of Insurance, Cooley’s Briefs 
on Insurance, Huddy’s Encyclopedia of 
Automobile Law, the Insurance Law Jour- 
nal (91) volumes, Commerce Clearing 
House Insurance Law Reports, the insur- 
ance laws, workmen’s compensation acts of 
all of the states and Canada and the latest 
text books. 

One of the most valuable aids in a busi- 
ness library is the material in the vertical 
files. Here are filed the latest unbound 
pamphlets and clippings from the trade 
journals and daily newspapers which keep 
the library’s collection up-to-date. The 
subject headings in the files are correlated 
with the headings in the catalogue and 
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they have the same alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The clippings are mounted which 
makes it possible to circulate them. They 
are charged by entering the subject and 
number of clippings on a special card and 
then are placed in large manila envelopes, 
made for this purpose, bearing a date due 
slip. 

The Library subscribes to sixty peri- 
odicals on insurance and finance which are 
on file in the well appointed reading room 
for the use of patrons. Among the better 
known insurance journals are The Eastern 
Underwriter, National Underwriter, Insur- 
ance Field, Weekly Underwriter and The 
Spectator. All journals are kept for two 
years then the ones indexed in the Indus- 
trial Arts are bound and added to the 
permanent file. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, May-August, 1945 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin: 510, Effect of molasses & 
molasses feed on quality of beef, by 
R. J. Webb & S. Bull; 511, Cost of 
producing milk in no. Ill., by R. H. 
Wilcox & C. S. Rhode. 1945. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Dept. of 
Recapitulation of the reports of the 4-H 
club exhibits receiving aid from the 
state of Ill. in 1944. 1945. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Docket Appellate court of IIll., 3d dist., 
May term, 1945; Reports of cases, v. 
324, 1945. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 2, no. 9-v. 3, no. 
1, April 1-Aug. 1; Monthly bulletin: 
v. 21, no. 1-5, April 1-Aug. 1; State- 
ment of state banks, Dec. 31, 1944. 
1944. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Report, 27th annual, July 1, 
June 30, 1944. 1945. 


1943 to 


Illinois—Commerce commission — Rates & 
research section 
Monthly summary of electric sales in 
Ill., March-June; Monthly summary of 
gas sales in IIl., March-June; Prelim- 
inary report of electric sales to ulti- 
mate consumers, April-July; Research 
bulletin #41 Ill. gas utilities; a com- 
parative study of 1944 sales; #42 IIl. 
electric utilities, 1944. 1945. 


Illinois—Communicable diseases, Div. of 
Weekly report: nos. 16-33, April 21- 
Aug. 18, 1945. 
Illinois—Conservation, Dept. of 


Forest tree planting manual for IIl. 
1945. 


Illinois—General assembly 
Handbook of Ill. legislature, 64th G. A., 
1945. 


Illinois—General assembly—Senate 
Report of Senate committee to investi- 
gate “black market” operations con- 
nected with Pullman and _air-line 
reservations to Lt. Governor Hugh W. 
Cross, president of Senate, and mem- 
bers of Senate, 64th G. A., 1945. 


Illinois—CGeological survey 

Circular: #118, Resaturate while re- 
pressuring, by F. Squires; Oil & gas 
drilling report, no. 102-105, April- 
July; Report of investigations: 101, 
Ill. mineral industry in 1943, by W. H. 
Voskuil & D. F. Stevens; 102, Bonding 
action of clays: pt 1 Clays in green 
molding sands, by R. E. Grim & F. L. 
Cuthbert; 103, Some clay-water prop- 
erties of certain clay materials, by R. 
E. Grim & F. L. Cuthbert; 104, Ill. 
surface clays as bonding clays for 
molding sands, by R. M. Grogan & J. 
E. LaMar. 1945. 


Illinois—Governor 
Message of Gov. Dwight H. Green to 
the 64th G. A., March 28; Message to 
the Hon. members of the 64th G. A. 
in regard to budget of appropriations 
for a program of public works & capi- 
tal improvement, April 26, 1945. 


Illinois—Governor’s committee on veteran’s 
rehabilitation & employment 
Reemployment & rehabilitation of re- 
turning war veterans & war workers. 
1945. 


Commis- 


Illinois—Handicapped children, 
sion for 

An ideal state program for the cerebral 

palsied, by L. J. Linck. 


1945. 
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Illinois—Highways, Div. of 
Highway bulletin: v. 11, nos. 3-6, March- 
June; Service bulletin: v. 5, nos. 5-11 
& supplement, May 1-Aug. 1; Tabu- 
lation of bids received, May 4-Aug. 
17, 1945. 


Illinois—Industrial commission 
Rules & regulations relating to industrial 
housekeeping & sanitation 
effective Sept. 1, 1944. 


Illinois—Insurance, Dept. of 
Manual of examination for agents & 
brokers, 1945; Report, 76th annual, 
Dec. 31, 1943, pts 5 & 6, 1945; Report 
of examination of public pension 
funds, 1945. 


Illinois — Intergovernmental 
Commission on 
Report to the Governor and General as- 
sembly, 1945. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept. of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v. 5, nos. 10-12, 
v. 6, no. 1, April-July, 1945; Annual 
report on industrial accidents in IIL, 
1943, pt 2. 


cooperation, 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

Act to license & regulate the keeping & 
letting of safety deposit boxes, safes & 
vaults, 1945; Agricultural co-operative 
act (1945 reprint); Law regarding an 
Act in relation to the marketing of 
fresh fruits, fresh vegetables & onion 
sets, 1945; Metropolitan transit author- 
ity act & companion bills, 1945. 


Illinois—Legislative commission on small 
business 
Report to Gov. Dwight H. Green & to 
the 64th G. A., April 30, 1945. 


Illinois—Legislative council 
Report, 5th annual for 1944; Research 
report: no. 67, Pension for policemen 
& firemen, March, 1945; no. 69, Adop- 
tion laws, May, 1945. 


Illinois — Legislative flood 
commission 
Progress report on flood situation in IIL, 
1945. 


investigating 


Illinois—Legislative reference bureau 
Digest of laws enacted, Jan. 3 to June 
30; Final legislative synopsis & digest 
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of the 64th G. A., state of IIl., action 
on all bills & resolutions to June 30, 


1945. 
Illinois—Livestock legislation, Committee 
on 
Report . . . April, 1945. 


Illinois—Mines & minerals, Dept. of 
Coal report, 63d annual, 1944. 1945. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 

Biological notes: no. 3, Automobile & 
prairie wild life, by W. P. Flint; no. 5, 
Suggestions for management of upland 
game in Ill., by R. E. Yeatter; no. 6, 
Relation of ear rot prevalence in IIl. 
corn field to ear coverage by husks, by 
G. H. Boewe; no. 10, Progress in con- 
trol of elm diseases in nurseries, by 
J. C. Carter; no. 11, Lake manage- 
ment reports: no. 3, Lincoln lakes 
near Lincoln, Ill, by D. H. Thomp- 
son & G. W. Bennett; no. 12, Water- 
fowl research program in IIL, by A. 
S. Hawkins; no. 13, Quail & pheasant 
studies in an orchard county, by F. C. 
Bellrose; no. 15, Prel. report on avail- 
ability & use of waterfowl food plants 
in Ill. River valley, by F. C. Bellrose 
& H. G. Anderson; Bulletin: v. 23, 
Art. 3, Overfishing in a small artificial 
lake, Onized Lake near Alton, IIl., by 
G. W. Bennett; v. 23, Art. 4, Wetwood 
of elms, by J. C. Carter. 1934-1940, 
1945. 


Illinois—Placement & unemployment com- 
pensation, Div. of 
Information to workers filing interstate 
claim, 1945; A plus factor in the re- 
conversion equation, 1945. 


Iilinois—Post-war planning commission 
Report & recommendations for the bien- 
nium ending June 30, 1945. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 

Increased costs for old age pensions in 
Ill. should financially able children be 
relieved of responsibility for aiding 
their needy parents; Official bulletin: 
no. 83-87, June 15-July 25; Public aid 
in Ill., Feb.-June; Revisions made by 
the 64th G. A. in IIl. laws pertaining 
to public aid administration. 1945. 
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Illinois—Public health, Dept. of 

Educational health circ.: #14, Wells, 
dug, drilled and driven, May, 1945; 
#38, Listen! whooping cough; #97, 
Emergency disinfection of water wells, 
tanks and systems; #217, A post-war 
plan for health; Ill. health messenger: 
v. 17, no. 9-15, May 1-Aug. 1; In- 
struction & information for local regis- 
trars, physicians, midwives, coroners, 
undertakers; rules governing the trans- 
portation of the dead . -; List of 
professional journals & periodicals 
available thru the state’s public health 
library, July 1, 1943; Minimum sani- 
tary requirements for swimming pools 
and bathing places, rev. May 1, 1945; 
News items, April 23-May 21; 
Poliomyelitis mortality by place of 
occurrence 1938-1942 (May, 
1945); Report: 27th annual, July 1, 
1943 to June 30, 1944. 1945. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 
Educational press bulletin: no. 388, May, 
1945; Junior college in Ill, by C. R. 
Griffith; Rope skipping, prep. by Dept. 
of physical education. 1945. 


Illinois—Public safety, Dept. of 
Report, July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942. 
1945. 


Illinois—Public school commission 
Codification of the school laws of IIl. 
«= Se, 2S. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of 
Statistical summary for March-May; 
Welfare bulletin: v. 36, no. 4-6, April- 
June, 1945. 


Illinois—Public works & buildings, Dept. of 
Ill. public works: v. 3, no. 1-2, Spring & 
Summer issues, 1945. 
Illinois—Racing board 
Licenses & rulings, 1944. 
Illinois—Secretary of state 
Brief analysis of the administrative pro- 
visions of the business corporation act 
& suggestions with respect thereto, 
1945; Great seal of Ill. & other offi- 
cial state symbols; Guide to IIl. state 
buildings, rev. ed. 1945; Official list 
of state & county officers of IIl., April, 
1945. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Illinois—Small loans, Div. of 
Analysis of reports filed by personal 
finance companies licensed under small 
loans act, 1944; Rules & regulations 
governing the execution & enforcement 
of Ill. small loans act, 1943. 1945. 


Illinois—Southern state normal university 

The inauguration of Chester Frederic 

Lay as 7th President . . May 11, 
1945. 


Illinois—State housing board 
What about housing in IIl.?; Your state 
plan for slum clearance & better hous- 
ing. 1945. 


Illinois—State museum 
Living museum: v. 7, no. 
Aug., 1945. 


Illinois—State police 
Ill. policeman & Police journal: v. 11, 
no. 4-6, April-June, 1945. 


1-4, May- 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of Ill., May term; 
Ill. official reporter, v. 389, no. 7-v. 
390, no. 3, May 9-June 20; Reports of 
cases, v. 387, 1945. 
Illinois—Teachers college board 
Proceedings of the Teachers 
board of state of IIll., 1945. 


Illinois—Teachers retirement system 
Report, 5th annual, for the year ending 
June 30, 1944. 1945. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, March 31-July 31, 1945. 
Illinois—University 
Annual register, 1944-1945 (Abridged 
ed.); Ill. monographs in medical sci- 
ences: v. 5, no. 3, Cortex of Galago, 
by Gerhardt Von Bonin. 1945. 


Illinois—Univ.—-Committee on admissions 
from secondary school 
Report, for the year 1944-1945. 
Illinois—Univ.—Ext. service in agriculture 
& home economics 
Circular: 590, Stop chinch bugs, by G. 


college 


C. Decker & others; 591, Homemade 
power cutters for weeds & grass, by 
R. I. Shawl; Ill. extension news-mes- 
senger, v. 9, no. 4-7, April-July; Ill. 
farm economics, nos. 118-123, March- 
Aug.; Program aids & suggestions for 
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the community 
1945. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Bd. for 
Ill. vocational progress, v. 2, no. 3-4, 
Feb.-May, 1945. 
Illinois—Waterways, Div. of 
Criteria for design of earth dams; The 
floods of May, 1943 in Ill. 1945. 
Illinois society of architects 
Monthly bulletin, v. 30, nos. 2-3, Aug.- 
Sept., 1945. 
Illinois society of engineers 
Ill. engineer, v. 21, no. 5, May, 1945. 


leader, June, Aug., 
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Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal, v. 3, no. 1, July, 1945. 
Illinois federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 31, nos. 4-20, 


April 28-Aug. 18, 1945. 


Illinois state historical society 
journal, v. 38, no. 2, June, 1945. 


Illinois war council 
Ill. mobilizes, v. 3, no. 5-v. 4, no. 1, 
March-July, 1945; Preserving fruits & 
vegetables by canning, salting, freez- 
ing, storing, dehydrating . . 1945. 





OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS— 
THE STUDY OF ARMY AND Navy TRAINING PROGRAMS 


WHAT civilian schools and colleges can 
learn from Army and Navy wartime edu- 
cational techniques will be the subject of 
a two-year investigation soon to start under 
the auspices of the American Council on 
Education according to announcement of 
Dr. George F. Zook, president. A grant 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($150,000) from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the General Education 
Board has been received by the Council 
to carry on this work. The study will be 
under the direction of Dr. Alonzo G. 
Grace, Commissioner of Education of 
Connecticut, on leave of absence for this 
purpose. Dr. Grace will establish head- 
quarters and staff in Washington, and 
will also have the assistance of a special 
commission of leading educators who will 
meet with the staff from time to time and 
visit military and naval installations to 
observe training programs in operation. 
The study of the educational features of 
military training has been endorsed by 
both the Secretary of War and Secretary of 
the Navy, and Dr. Grace met with offi- 
cials of the War and Navy Departments in 
Washington to map out plans for the 
project. Among the various subjects which 
have already been selected for study are 
the various procedures which the armed 
forces have used in selection, classification, 
and assignment, of personnel. Tests and 
testing procedures, rating scales, evaluation 
boards, etc., will be analyzed by Dr. Grace 


and his staff. Other studies will include 
the techniques of curriculum construction 
based upon analysis of the job to be done, 
the emphasis on demonstration and per- 
formance in teaching and 
measurement of progress, 


continuous 
new uses of 
printed materials, visual and auditory aids 
and school equipment, training programs 
for leadership and for the training of 
teachers physical education and health, 
short term refresher courses, and new flelds 
for women. An analysis will also be made 
of the non-military educational activities 
such as those of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, and the Coast Guard and 
Marine Corps Institutes. The compre- 
hensive library program whereby the read- 
ing interests of men and women have been 
met will be included. 

Among the first appointees to the special 
Commission to assist Dr. Grace are: 
Howard A. Campion, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Los Angeles, California; 
Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
and former superintendent of schools of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri; T. R. McConnell, dean of the 
college of arts and sciences, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Carl 
H. Milam, executive secretary of the 
American Library Association, Chicago. 
Other members will be appointed later. 

(Continued on Page 437) 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








THIRD ANNUAL SCHOOL LIBRARY GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


TEN school library group discussions held 
at easily accessible places will, this year, 
give school administrators and librarians 
state-wide opportunity for attendance. 


Tentative places and dates of the one- 
day meetings are: 

Charleston — Charleston High School, 
September 28. 

Rockford—West Senior High School, Oc- 
tober 8. 

LaGrange—Lyons Township High School 
and Junior College, October 19. 

Galesburg—Galesburg Sr. High School, 
October 26. 

Champaign — Senior High School, 
tober 29. 

Olney — Olney Township High School, 
November 5. 

Quincy—Quincy Sr. High School, No- 
vember 16. 

Marion—Marion Township High School, 
November 19. 


Oc- 


Havana—Community High School, De- 
cember 3. 

Belleville — Academy of Notre Dame, 
December 7. 

Each meeting is being individually 
planned by a local committee of adminis- 
trators and librarians, working with a 
member of the Supervisory Department, 
Office of Public Instruction and the Field 
Visitor for School Libraries, Illinois State 
Library. 

Credit toward the renewal or registration 
of teachers’ certificates is given on the 
same basis as for other State educational 
meetings—five points for each half day of 
attendance. 

As in previous years the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of High School Librarians, the IIli- 
nois Library Association—School Section, 
and the Illinois State Library are sponsor- 
ing the clinics with the cooperation of the 
Office of Public Instruction and _ the 
County Superintendents’ Association in the 
planning. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President: 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Librarian, 
Library, Detroit, Mich. 

lst Vice-president and President-elect: 
Mary U. Rothrock, Library Specialist, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

2nd Vice-president: 

Emerson Greenaway, Librarian, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer: 

Rudolph Gjelsness, 


Public 


Chairman, Depart- 


ment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Executive Board: 


Errett W. McDiarmid, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John S. Richards, Seattle, Wash. 

Jessie E. Boyd, Oakland, Cal. 

Helen M. Clark, Lansing, Mich. 

Charles F. Gosnell, Flushing, N. Y. 

R. Russell Munn, Akron, Ohio. 

Anne M. Smith, Vancouver, B. C. 

Mary S. Wilkinson, Baltimore, Md. 


Paul North Rice, New York City. 
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CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB OFFICERS 


President: 
E. O. Fontaine, American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

1st Vice-president: 
Richard B. Sealock, Gary, Ind. Public 
Library. 

2nd Vice-president: 
Lura E. Crawford, 
Schools. 

Secretary: 
Helen T. Geer, University of Chicago 
Library. 

Treasurer: 
Elizabeth L. Coleman, Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 


Chicago Public 


* * * * 


One of the most inexpensive aids to help 
librarians, teachers and students to keep 
abreast with the current changes in the 
field of geography is the Geographic School 
Bulletin. The Bulletins are distributed by 
the National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. for a 25c mailing charge. The 
first issue of 1945-46 will be available 


October 1. 
ses + = 


Of interest especially to librarians who 
are cooperating with the veteran groups is 
a recent publication, Data for State-wide 
Planning for Veterans’ Education. It may 
be obtained for 15 cents from the U. S. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
mm ©. 

ee oS 


The summer list of books in the Inter- 
national Mind Alcove, issued by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
included: 

For boys and girls: 

Nicaragua and Uruguay, both in the Pic- 

tured Geography Series. 


Walkabout down under, by Kay S. Foote. 
Scribner, 1944. 

School in the Sky, by Ruth Carroll. 
Macmillan, 1945. 

For adults: 

Cocks and bulls in Caracas, by Olga 
Briceno. Houghton, 1945. 

The four years, by Elbert D. Thomas. 
Ziff-Davis, 1944. 

Making of modern Holland, by A. L. 
Barnouw. Norton, 1944. 

Solution in Asia, by Owen Lattimore. 
Little, 1945. 


* * *&* *& 


The 25th annual observance of American 
Education Week will be celebrated Novem- 
ber 11-17, 1945. Since its modest begin- 
nings in 1921, American Education Week 
has come to be a great annual nation- 
wide celebration of the ideals of free pub- 
lic education. It provides an opportunity 
to interpret to the people the meaning of 
education for free peoples. 

The theme for the 25th observance is 
“Education to Promote the General Wel- 
fare.” Concern for the general welfare is 
the great need of the world today. This 
is true if individuals are to have happy 
and challenging lives, if our nation is to 
find its way to a prosperous and harmoni- 
ous future, and if the world is to achieve 
a stable and enduring peace. The schools 
and libraries have a major role to play in 
developing citizens who will work together 
for the common good. 

For a complete list of the materials 
available to help you in planning your pro- 
gram for American Education Week, 1945 
write to the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





TELEVISION BROADCASTS FOR CLASSROOMS 


LAUNCHING by the New York City 
Board of Education and the Television De- 
partment of the National Broadcasting 
Company of the first comprehensive ex- 
periment in history in the adaptation of 


television to classroom education is an- 
nounced by John E. Wade, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and John F. Royal, NBC 
Vice President in charge of Television. 
Arrangements for the experiment, which 
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begins with the re-opening of school this 
Fall have been made by Superintendent 
Wade and Mr. Royal. 

During the experiment school officials 
and television experts will broadcast a 
weekly program over WNBT with a view 
to determining the type of television pro- 
gram most suitable for educational pur- 
poses. Pupils and teachers will evaluate 
these programs at the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s studios. The first programs 
will be in the field of science and the 
initial broadcast will deal with the science 
of television itself. Students and their in- 
structors will learn firsthand of the medium 
which in the future is expected to be a 
major teaching aid. 

Science has been selected as the field in 
which to begin experimentation because of 
the dominant part that scientific advances 
play in modern life. Experimentation in 
classroom use of these programs will begin 
in the junior high school level with pupils 
ranging from thirteen to fifteen years of 
age in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years 
of school under the supervision of the As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools Elias 
Lieberman. Dr. Lieberman has completed 
conferences in the matter with Mr. Wade 
and Mr. Royal. 


Announcing the project today Superin- 
tendent Wade said: “We are grateful to 
the National Broadcasting Company for 
having given New York City’s public 
schools the opportunity to be the first 
school system in the country to experi- 
ment with television as a medium of 
formal education. The shortage of receiv- 
ing sets and other considerations have pre- 
cluded such experiments in the past. We 
feel with Mr. Royal that the time has 
now arrived to explore the field. There is 
one great advantage to be derived from 
beginning early. We are not dealing with 
a ‘frozen’ medium. Television is in a po- 
sition to make adaptations. It will help 
us to bring realities into the classrooms. 
The experiment will be a major educa- 
tional project during the new school 
terms.” 


Mr. Royal said: “The National Broad- 


casting Company believes that one of the 
greatest fields for public service by tele- 
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vision will be in the schools of the nation. 
It has invited the New York City Board 
of Education to join in this far reaching 
experiment because it is determined that 
the educational service of television shall 
not be a step-child, grudgingly given a 
place at a side table, but shall grow up in 
full equality with the development of all 
the other phases of the art. 

“In the first experiments America’s lead- 
ing scientists will be invited to take part in 
selecting material suitable for the creation 
of programs of the greatest significance and 
interest to the public. Then the same high 
professional level of production and writ- 
ing will be given to this type of program 
as to the best in the field of pure enter- 
tainment. 

“Every effort will be made to seek the 
distinctive contribution that television can 
make as a new and different medium and 
to avoid the mere repetition of the types 
of education that are achieved through the 
media of films and radio.” 


* *+ &£ K 


Denmark’s_ central library system is 
unique in that it makes accessible all the 
books of all libraries to every citizen 
through his local library, no matter where 
he may live. These central libraries are 
located in large cities and serve a rural 
population of from 50,000 to 100,000. Al- 
most all the central libraries have book- 
cars which call at regular intervals at all 
smaller libraries in the area. These cars 
carry books that have been ordered, dis- 
tribute books to school libraries, fetch and 
carry book collections to be revised and 
renewed at the central library, and carry 
good collections from which the parish 
libraries can make selections to supple- 
ment their own books. The training of 
librarians is under the supervision of the 
State Inspectorate of Libraries and is made 
up of a one-year course held subsequent to 
three years practical training at some large 
library. 

—From “people through books” 
August, 1945. 


* * * * * 


A number of communities in the north- 
ern part of Illinois are planning discussion 
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courses in the specific communities this 
fall. In each community several residents 
have been trained in the famous Hutchins- 
Adler method of studying “the great books” 
at the University of Chicago. 

In each discussion group there will be 
two moderators or leaders to avoid the 
danger of a single teacher doing the teach- 
ing. Their questions will be designed to 


stimulate argument. In a series of weekly 
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lectures they will discuss the works of such 
authors as Plato, Aristotle, Voltaire, Marx, 
Plutarch and Machiavelli. 


In preparation for these seminars, lead- 
ers attended lectures in the methods of 
discussion leadership and the use of the 
classics in a liberal education under Mor- 
timer J. Adler, professor of the philosophy 
of lae at the University of Chicago. 





The new headquarters of the American Library Association at 50 E. Huron 


St., Chicago, IIl. 
expected to take several months. 


An immediate move is not contemplated, since remodelling is 
The building is one of Chicago’s nineteenth 


mansions, and its character as an historic landmark will be preserved as much 


as possible. 


Frequent inquiries have come to the 
Illinois State Library ‘these last few weeks 
as to where correspondence courses are 
offered that will help the untrained person 
working either in a school or public library. 

A check has been made with the univer- 
sities conducting correspondence courses 
and the following are available to persons 
working in libraries. None offer credit 
toward degrees through these courses. 


CHICAGO. Offers three courses through 
the Home-Study Department. 
clude: 


These in- 
Simple library techniques designed 
for librarians who administer. or who are 
about to administer, small public or school 
libraries; and for teachers who wish to 
familiarize themselves with technical 
processes that make a library function 
effectively; Book selection for junior and 
senior high schools; this course aims to 
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formulate the principles of book selection 
and to indicate a body of material useful 
in guiding recreational and purposeful 
reading; The use of libraries in junior and 
senior high schools; designed to show the 
function of the library, both in training 
pupils for leisure, and in serving as an 
adjunct to the classroom. 

For information write to: Clem O. 
Thompson, Director, The Home-Study 
Department, University of Chicago, IIl. 


MINNESOTA. Offers two _ courses 
which may be counted as elective credits, 
but “will not be allowed to apply credits 
earned in these subjects towards gradua- 
tion.” The courses are Elementary cata- 
loging and Elementary classification. 

For information write to: Watson Dick- 
erman, Head of Department, University of 
Minnesota, General Extension Division, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


OKLAHOMA. Does not offer anything 
through correspondence in library science 
but does offer several very excellent courses 
in library education. These courses are: 
Selection of library books for primary 
Srades (in 2 parts), and, Adolescent read- 
ing. 

For information write to: Lucy Tandy, 
Director, Correspondence Study Depart- 
ment, The University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 


WISCONSIN. These courses are infor- 
mational, introductory courses, open to 
anyone who is capable and _ interested. 
They have not been offered for University 
credits or library school credit. These 
courses are intended for personal informa- 
tion and advancement. Each course is 
divided into units or lessons called assign- 
ments, eight of which would be equivalent 
to one University semester credit. An as- 
signment requires around six hours of work 
for the average student. Some assign- 
ments are longer than others but this is an 
average estimate. 

The courses include: Library methods 
for teacher librarians; Cataloging; Elemen- 
tary school methods; Library practices for 
apprentices; and, The library as an adult 
education agency; Government publications 
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and pamphlet collections for small libraries. 

For information write to Ida M. Gang- 
stad, Department of Extension Teaching, 
University Extension Division, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


* * * * 


In a letter to Carl H. Milam, Executive 
Secretary, American Library Association, 
John H. Blandford, Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency writes as follows: 

“The National Housing Agency has re- 
cently been given responsibility for ad- 
ministering an Act of Congress designed to 
relieve, in some measure, the housing prob- 
lems of returning veterans and families of 
servicemen. I hope we may have your 
counsel and cooperation in seeing that this 
Act is of as much benefit as possible to 
these families and to their communities. 

“The housing problems of the veterans’ 
and servicemen’s families arise, of course, 
out of the general shortage due to wartime 
curtailments in housing construction. The 
effect of the scarcity of housing in many 
areas has been aggravated by a consider- 
able volume of real estate sales resulting in 
evictions. While this is a community 
housing problem affecting all residents, it 
falls most heavily on families of service- 
men living on allotments and on veterans 
who return to their communities with no 
housing at all. 

“While the NHA’s major responsibility 
has been to provide housing for essential 
workers coming into war production cen- 
ters, we have always given: as much help 
as possible to servicemen and their families. 
We have arranged for veterans to get 
priorities for materials permitting them to 
build their own homes either with loans 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights or with their 
own funds. However, many veterans can- 
not afford to buy a home or are not yet 
certain enough of their future plans to find 
it desirable to undertake a large fixed pur- 
chase in a particular community. 


“It became increasingly clear that any 
steps we could take within the framework 
of existing law would be insufficient to 
prevent many cases of extreme hardship. 
We, therefore, presented the problem to 
the Congress and, as a result, Public Law 
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87 was enacted adding a Title V to the 
Lanham Act to provide for “housing for 
distressed families of servicemen and vet- 
erans with families”—families who cannot 
find suitable accommodations in privately 
financed housing at prices they can afford. 

“This Act authorizes the NHA to con- 

duct the following four point program, al- 
though activities must be confined to the 
first two until funds for the others are 
voted by the Congress: 

(1) To encourage local community pro- 
grams to help veterans’ families 
and the families of servicemen 
away from home to find accommo- 
dations in the existing housing 
supply. 


(2) To make available vacant units in 
publicly financed temporary war 
housing to these families on the 
same basis as incoming essential 
war workers, if they cannot find 
suitable accommodations they can 
afford in private housing. 


(3) To move surplus temporary hous- 
ing to areas where it is needed by 
veterans’ and servicemen’s families. 


(4) As a last resort, when the need can- 
not be met in any other way, to 
construct publicly financed tempo- 
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rary housing which would be re- 
moved after the emergency when 
permanent, standard housing is 
again available. 


“IT hope that through your channels to 
communities you will stimulate them to 
aid these service and veterans’ families to 
find accommodations in the existing hous- 
ing supply. In many areas, an educational 
program is needed to overcome the reluct- 
ance of owners to rent to families with 
children. 


“It will also be helpful if you will urge 
local groups to see that housing is in- 
cluded in the activities of any central vet- 
erans service that is established in com- 
munities. In many urban _ centers, 
Veterans Information Centers, now in oper- 
ation, do not now have facilities for 
handling inquiries on housing.” 


Further information can be secured from 
suggestions or results reported to the 
regional representative. In Illinois, which 
is in Region III, the representative is: 
William K. Divers, 201 North Wells Street 
Building, Chicago 6, IIl. 


Library activities should, of course, be 
cleared with those of other interested local 
agencies. 





WAR MEMORIALS 


DURING the summer a questionnaire 
was sent to all libraries in the State by 
the Illinois State Library asking for in- 
formation relative to proposed and planned 
community sponsored memorials for World 
War II and completed memorials for 
World War I. 
Excerpts of the replies are as follows: 


BUILDINGS — MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS BEING SUGGESTED 


CHENOA—We are considering a new 
building as we have outgrown our library. 


CICERO — Memorial Library in the 
planning stage. All civic, non-political or- 


ganizations cooperating—187 in number. 
Amount involved $100,000 to $150,000. 


KANSAS—A public spirited citizen has 
given a building as a memorial library for 
returning soldiers. As a result of this a 
special election is to be called to place the 
association library on a tax-supported basis. 


MOLINE—We are just commencing to 
think of a memorial for the men and 
women who fought in this war. We have 
been discussing the possibility of a couple 
of branch libraries or bookmobiles with 
some of the board members and they will 
probably decide at their next meeting 
whether they wish to present such an idea 
to the Civic Committee which is being 
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appointed to plan a memorial. Living 
memorials are being proposed by American 
War Dads, Chapter 17 of Moline. 


NOKOMIS — Memorial building to be 
brick and concrete for a library. Money 
to be subscribed. City and community 
cooperating. 


PEORIA—No definite memorial is under 
consideration. A hospital, library and 
auditorium have been mentioned. Leading 
newspaper has favored a library building 
to replace our central building. 


WESTERN SPRINGS — Addition for 
children being considered. No money yet 
available. 


BOOK MEMORIALS 


CENTRALIA—“Memorial Shelf” honor- 
ing men and women who have given their 
lives in the service of their country. In- 
dividuals and organizations are  con- 
tributing. 


EUREKA—A Department of Memorial 
Books. Anyone may give books in mem- 
ory of friends or relatives who have given 
their lives in the service. A list of appro- 
priate titles—old and new—has been com- 
piled and donors are asked to check with 
librarian before making purchases in order 
to avoid duplication. 


EVANSTON — The directors of the 
Evanston Public Library have voted to 
establish a Memorial Book Collection in 


_ tribute to the son of a member of the 


library board. Funds will be collected and 
books on subjects in which the young man 
was primarily interested will be purchased. 


GALVA—Local Chapter of Mothers of 
World War II and individuals are co- 
operating in providing book memorials. 


GENEVA—Librarian reports that books 
are given in memory of service men. 


GILMAN—American Legion and Aux- 
iliary presented the library with a 12 
volume “History of American Life” 
($22.00) as a memorial. 
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GLEN ELLYN—One book in memory 
of each person giving his life — Average 
price per book is $5.00. 35 books to date. 
Committee of citizens organized anony- 
mously for this purpose. 


KNOXVILLE—Woman’s Club places a 
book in the library for each boy killed in 
service. A meeting was called on July 11 
for entire community (3 townships) to 
consider a permanent memorial. 


LAGRANGE—Books will be given by 
individuals. 


MT. PULASKI—One book put on “Gold 
Star Memorial” shelf for each Gold Star 
serviceman from Mt. Pulaski Township. 
$25.00 received. 


RIVERSIDE—Library patrons are do- 
nating funds to library for books instead 
of buying flowers for family. $300.00 re- 
ceived. 


ROCKFORD — $25.00 already donated 


for book memorials. 


WHEATON — Individuals and _ trust 
funds for books on aviation. Fund to be 
added to as used. 


MEMORIALS IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


CHICAGO—A memorial gift, the idea of 
a Northwestern University senior who had 
not forgotten his boyhood pal, Richard B. 
Glauche, killed in action more than a year 
ago, has been presented to the Mary I. 
Reynolds Library of the Onahan School, 
Chicago, Illinois. The gift to the library 
was conceived by William V. Jackson and 
it was presented as a memorial and a com- 
memoration of Richard’s twenty-first 
birthday. 

Richard Burton Glauche, only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Glauche, was killed 
when his ship, the John Harvey, was sunk 
in the harbor of Bari, Italy, December 2, 
1943. He was awarded the Mariner’s 
Medal posthumously for firing his anti- 
aircraft gun until the ship went down. 

The presentation included a fine collec- 
tion of books to be placed on memorial 
shelves, a fifteen drawer card catalog file, 
a framed picture of the program including 
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the sponsors’ names, and a framed picture 
of Richard in uniform to be hung above 
the memorial shelves. The books on 
travel, education, and some fiction were 
selected because of their value in elimin- 
ating racial and_ religious prejudice. 
Funds for the memorial were raised 
through letters written by Mr. Jackson to 
friends of the Glauche family. 


EVANSTON — Township High School. 
Elizabeth C. Whitman, Earl W. Cook 
Memorial ($1,000.00), given in memory of 
an alumnus, for books on international 
affairs, the war, plans for peace and world 
understanding. A memorial book plate is 
provided. Daniel Goodman Memorial, 
$25.00 for books on Inter-American sub- 
jects. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
EVANSTON 


1. Liberal Arts War Memorial—Initial 
appropriation $500 for books that interpret 
or refiect the cultural contributions and 
characteristics of the nations and peoples 
with whom we must learn to work har- 
moniously. Each book to be dedicated to 
a liberal arts student who died in World 
War II. 

2. Howard F. Detmer Memorial Fund, 
$100.00. 

3. George Walter Grill, Jr., Memorial 
Fund, $150.00. Liberal Arts Alumni con- 
tributing. 


MEMORIALS TO WORLD WAR I 
VETERANS 


HAMILTON—The Public Libary is a 
memorial of World War I. The cost was 
$11,000.00. 


HINSDALE—The Public Library now 
occupies a wing of a very fine Memorial 
Building for World War I, and plans will 
likely be in connection with expansion of 
that building. 


KNOXVILLE—A large bronze tablet on 
the Public Library. 
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ALTONA—A gift of $100 was received 
from Dr. Martin J. Linderholm, San Diego, 
Cal., to be used in buying special books as 
needed. 


BERWYN—A gift of $15 was received 
from the Berwyn Child Study Club for the 
purchase of books of special interest to 
children. 


BLOOMINGTON — Nellie E. Parham, 
former librarian at the Withers Public Li- 
brary died July 12, in Tampa, Fla. Miss 
Parham was in the public library for 41 
years, retiring in 1940. 


CHARLESTON—Mary Josephine Booth, 
associate professor and librarian at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College and 
a member of thé staff since 1904 retired 
September 1. Miss Booth graduated from 
the University of Illinois Library School 
and in World War I served with the 
American Red Cross in France and 
Belgium and was with the Army of Oc- 
cupation at Coblentz, Germany. 


CHICAGO—Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey, 
librarian of the Sixth Service Command 
libraries, has resigned to be with her hus- 
band in Washington, D. C. Her address 
is 532 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CHILLICOTHE — Marietta Moulton is 
the teacher-librarian in the High School. 


CLINTON—Evelyn Dueringer, formerly 
librarian of the Gibson City High School, 
has accepted position as librarian of the 
Clinton High School. 


DANVILLE—Dispensers of regular day- 
in and day-out courteous service for the 
weekly Commercial-News courtesy award 
included a member of the local library 
staff. The commendation read in part: 
“However, my nomination for the award is 
a person whose cheerfulness and willingness 
to serve has been tried and tested over a 
long period of years. Miss Vera Watts, 
head of the children’s department at the 
Danville Library, has sought various ma- 
terial and information on many subjects 
and spared no amount of conscientious 
effort in helping me find satisfactory books. 
When it comes to serving the public, Miss 
Watts is ‘tops.’ ” 
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EAST MOLINE—Mildred Maberry has 
accepted the position of librarian, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Marion Austin, who resigned to 
accompany her husband who is stationed 
in Norfolk, Va. 


EARLVILLE—The Garden Circle pre- 
sented to the library, in memory of the de- 
ceased members of the club, several books 
of particular interest to ‘gardeners. 


EVANSTON — Mrs. George Tomlinson 
has retired as a director of the public li- 
brary after 26 years of service. 


HAVANA—A portrait of the Dr. Emma 
Fager, charter member of the library and 
a member of the Board of Directors, was 
given to the library through the courtesy 
of her sister, Mrs. Fannie Kenyon. 


KEWANEE—Mrss. Lucy Errett received 
one of the two citations of the American 
Library Association for outstanding public 
service as a library trustee. These cita- 
tions are conferred annually on two library 
trustees whose services to their communi- 
ties are judged most worthy of national 
recognition after consideration of the 
achievements of candidates in all parts of 
the country. 


LAKE FOREST—Dorothy Russell, for- 
merly librarian of the camp library at 
Fort Sheridan, has been assigned to similar 
work overseas. She sailed in mid-summer 


and will receive her assignment on arrival. 


MACOMB—Hannah Kreuger resigned to 
accept a position in the Wayne County 
library system at Detroit, Mich., as head 
of the Catalog Department. 


NORMAL—Edith M. Brainard is the 
librarian at Illinois Wesleyan University. 


NORTH SUBURBAN DISTRICT LI- 
BRARY—Edith Van Duzer, formerly on 
the staff of the Rockford Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian of the first 
legally established district library in IIli- 
nois, at Loves Park. 


PLYMOUTH — Through a bequest by 
Leaton Irwin, Quincy, “Five hundred dol- 
lars to the public library of the village 
where I was born, Plymouth, IIl., for read- 
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ing books for young children of both races, 
relating to scouting and nature study.” 


QUINCY — Virginia Foster, who was 
children’s librarian in the public library 
for 15 years, has resigned to accept a po- 
sition in the U. S. Signal Corps. 


QUINCY — A bequest of $2,000 was 
made by Leaton Irwin, founder of the 
Irwin Paper Co., to the public library “to 
equip a branch of said library near Eighth 
and Elm” streets. 


ROCKFORD — Faith Armstrong has 
been named librarian of the public library. 
She has been acting librarian since the 
resignation of Mary Bigelow in 1944. 


SYCAMORE—As a token of apprecia- 
tion for allowing some of their meetings to 
be held at the Sycamore library, members 
of the Camera Club have made it possible 
through subscriptions for the camera fans 
to find 5 of the best magazines on 
photography on the magazine rack each 
month. A special section of the wall rack 
has been 
magazines. 


reserved for these particular 


TUSCOLA — Two hundred six valuable 
books have been donated by public 
spirited citizens to the Memory Shelf of 
Tuscola Public Library since 1931, when it 
was established, by the Social Club in 
memory of Mrs. John H. Chadwick, 
president of the Library Board. 

From 1935 to May, 1938, only ONE 
volume was donated to the Memory Shelf. 
In 1938 there were 90 volumes. 

Publicity has aroused interest in the 
project and recently many gifts have been 
received, all of which are placed in two 
large book cases in the adult reading room. 
Technical books of interest, several on col- 
lecting, such as quilts, silver, glass, furni- 
ture, rugs; scientific books; and travel 
books and biography are found on the 
shelves. Books are selected by the Book 
Committee for lasting interest—in short 
books that are “timeless.” 

Professor James Grote VanDerpool, head 
of the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
contributed Cravens’ “Treasury of Art” to 
the Art and Garden Department of the 
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Tuscola Woman’s Club, which in turn will 
present it to the library. Illustrations in 
this book are from the original plates and 
has additional value for that reason. 
Audobon’s “Birds of America,” a valuable 
volume, was presented by a friend from 
New York, who had received many favors 
as a reader while stranded here, due to an 
automobile accident. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Luther Evans 
has been appointed Librarian of Congress, 
succeeding Archibald MacLeish. 


WAUKEGAN—Mildred Vannorsdall has 
resigned as cataloger of the public library 
to accept a position in the Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus, Ohio. 


WHEATON—One of the main activities 
of the Academic section of the Faculty 
Planning Committees during the past year 
has been a thorough study of the Wheaton 
College Library, with recommendations for 
improvement. The _ investigation, con- 
ducted by Dr. Clyde S. Kilby, associate 
professor of English and member of the 
committee, included a study of: (1) 
library holdings; (2) student use of books 
and periodicals; (3) faculty use of the li- 
brary; (4) finance; (5) library committee; 
(6) administration; (7) coordination of the 
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library with the total educational func- 
tions of the college; (8) present reserve 
system; and (9) instruction in the use of 
the library. 


Among the recommendations were: (1) 
appointment of an administrator to co- 
ordinate the library and the curriculum; 
(2) hiring of two additional full-time, pro- 
fessional workers, to cut down the use of 
student assistants and improve the services 
offered by the library, particularly in the 
public service department; (3) increased 
budget, both for books and salaries; (4) 
reorganization of the system of ordering; 
(5) increased cooperation between faculty 
and library in regard to book and peri- 
odical purchasing; and (6) simplification of 
the cataloging system. Although the in- 
auguration of all these recommendations 
will probably take several years, this gives 
a definite goal to be achieved. 


The Campus Planning section of the 
committee has been working on plans for 
a number of new buildings, including a new 
and much needed library. During the 
winter and spring, members of the commit- 
tee, library staff, and the architect made 


several trips in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Iowa, visiting college and _ university 
libraries. 





Jewish Book Month, arranged by the Jewish Book Council of America, sponsored by 
the National Jewish Welfare Board, will be observed during the month of November, 
1945, culminating in Jewish Book Week, November 24 through 30. 


Materials to be suitable for displays may be secured from the Jewish Book Council, 


145 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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I. L. A. NEWS 


RutTH W. Grecory, Editor 








ILA news during the summer of 1945 
was highlighted by two important events: 
the awarding of a 1945 citation of merit 
for trustees to an Illinois trustee; and the 
passage into law of House Bill 526, appro- 
priating $300,000 for the improvement of 
library service in the State of Illinois. 

* * * * * 

On June 22 the Citations for Trustees 
for 1945 were awarded by the Jury on 
citations of trustees at an A. L. A. meeting 
in Chicago to Mrs. Lucy Wilson Errett of 
Kewanee, Illinois and to Mr. M. M. Harris 
of San Antonio, Texas. Two citations have 
been granted annually since 1941 for meri- 
torious achievement by trustees in promo- 
tion of better library service and of a 
greater understanding of library needs and 
objectives in their communities and states. 
Mrs. Errett is the second trustee from IIli- 
nois to receive this acknowledgment of 
distinguished library service; Mrs. George 
Tomlinson, Evanston, received the 1944 
award. The outstanding contribution made 
by Mrs. Errett to libraries in Illinois is 
well known to the librarians of the state, 
and a national recognition of her service to 
the profession is a matter of great pride for 
the Illinois Library Association. Mrs. Er- 
rett has served for twenty-eight years as a 
member of the Board of the Kewanee Pub- 
lic Library, and for the last fourteen years 
as President of the Board of Trustees. 
Mrs. Errett is a member of the Trustees 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and at the present time is serving on 
the ILA Executive Board as a member-at- 
large, and as a member of the legislative 
and planning boards. 

ca ak * 

Due to travel restrictions the annual 
state convention of the ILA will not be 
held this year according to present plans. 


Plans for the annual business meeting 
scheduled to be held in Chicago, Saturday, 
October 13, are now underway and will. be 
announced when completed. 

ce 2 & * 

The Nominating Committee is busy at 
work on the slate of officers for the com- 
ing year. Miss Molony has appointed the 
following librarians to serve on the nom- 
inating committee: Mrs. Emily Minter 
Campbell of DeKalb, chairman; Miss 
Thelma Van Ness of the Withers Public 
Library at Bloomington; and Miss Faith 
Armstrong of Rockford. 

ect ee 

The Executive Board at its meeting on 
May 26 voted to provide an appropriation 
to assist in the underwriting of the School 
library group discussions conducted under 
the sponsorship of the Illinois School Li- 
brarian’s section, in cooperation with the 
Illinois Association of High School Libra- 
rians, the Illinois State Library, the Office 
of Public Instruction and the County Su- 
perintendents Association. 

This appropriation was granted as a 
medium of appreciation of the service 
rendered to the profession by those In- 
stitutes in keeping the standards and aims 
of libraries before school administrators 
and educators. 

‘ice + «2 

One of the most interesting reports given 
at the last Executive Board meeting was 
that of Mrs. Evelyn Wolter, chairman of 
the Public Relations committee. During 
the past few months the activities of the 
Public Relations committee were divided 
between publicity connected with the ILA 
legislation and the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. The Public Relations committee 


was responsible for the preparation of 
some news releases on the needed legisla- 
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tion and for the library contact work with 
representatives in interpreting the need 
for passage of the bills. The committee 
was also active in the promotion of library 
cooperation in the Seventh War Loan 
Drive with the Treasury Department 
throughout the state. The tremendous 
amount of work handled by this Committee 
merits the appreciation of the Association. 
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Mrs. Helene Hamel, librarian of the 
John Toman branch of the Chicago Public 
Library system, has won a prize for an 
outstanding exhibit and program  con- 
nected with the Seventh War Loan Drive. 
Mrs. Hamel conducted a movie program, 
presented speakers from the Treasury De- 
partment and was responsible for selling 
many war bonds. 





OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from Page 425) 


In commenting upon the study, Dr. Zook 
said, “In the past five years the United 
States has witnessed the development of 
the largest emergency training program in 
history. More than ten million men and 
women have been taught by the Army and 
Navy and their allied services to perform 
expertly the wide scale of duties necessary 
to the successful carrying on of a total tech- 
nological war. The scope and magnitude of 
this educational job are almost beyond belief. 

“Training programs have ranged in dura- 
tion from a few days to many months. 
They have been designed to cover every 
conceivable assignment from teaching men 
to read and from indoctrination on why we 
are fighting, to the development and oper- 
ation of fine precision instruments and the 
leadership of men. The students in this 
educational experiment have been a true 
cross section of the physically and mentally 
capable citizens of the nation.” 

Dr. Grace, who served in the Army dur- 
ing the First World War and who has been 
a special consultant on the training pro- 
gram of the War Department in recent 
years, commented upon the need for un- 
derstanding what had been done by the 
Army and Navy. 

He said, “Although civilians have known 
in general about the training practices de- 
veloped by the armed forces, alert edu- 
cators have realized from the beginning 
that the requirements of military training 
provided an unprecedented opportunity for 
developing improved teaching procedures. 
Most of the men and women who were 
called into service to organize these train- 
ing programs came directly from our 
schools and‘ colleges. They brought the 
best of known educational theory and 


practice, applied it in controlled situations 
and developed new processes where needed. 
The responsibility now is first to find 
effective means of measuring this military 
experience for its potential value to civilian 
practice, and, second, to facilitate the un- 
derstanding and adaption of those features 
which will improve education and training 
in our schools and colleges.” 

“The results,” according to Dr. Grace, 
“will be of interest and value to organized 
education at all levels. The public and 
many educators believe that the military 
training program can revolutionize civilian 
educational procedure. For example, we 
have heard much of the excellent material 
developed through motion pictures, radio, 
and recordings by the Army and Navy. 
There are other educators who doubt that 
anything meaningful to schools and col- 
leges can be gathered from the military 
experience. The one extreme is as danger- 
ous as the other. Honest analysis of the 
military experience is needed if we are to 
select wisely those things which can be 
applied to the improvement of teaching 
and administration. I should like to 
emphasize however, that the implications 
of this training are of equal or greater 
value for informal educational programs 
such as training programs within industry 
and adult education at all levels.” 

Dr. Grace indicated that the Commission 
expected to issue a series of definite reports 
when it had completed its work, but that it 
would also hope to make available exhibits 
for meetings, work conferences, etc., film- 
strips, films and radio programs dealing 
with the materials which were discovered 
to be of most significance for civilian 
schools and colleges. 
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RECORD MATERIALS: INKS 


By Marcaret C. Norton* 


SINCE the typewriter has almost super- 
seded pen and ink for making today’s 
records, it may seem unnecessary to devote 
space in this series of articles, to the sub- 
ject of inks. However, it is just as im- 
portant as ever that signatures and other 
handwriting which do occur on legal in- 
struments should be permanent. File 
clerks, manuscript curators and archivists 
who have the custody of older records, 
need to understand something about the 
chemistry of inks, lest they employ unwise 
repair or unfolding methods which may 
cause the ink to run or to fade. As with 
the subject of paper, there are few non- 
technical discussions on Inks. What fol- 
lows makes no pretense to originality, but 
is chiefly a compilation and condensation 
of the following: Grant, Julius. Books 
and Documents. Dating, Permanence and 
Preservation. London, Grafton & Co. 
1937. U. S. Bureau of Standards. Inks. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1940. (Circular No. C436.) 

Writing inks in common use today are 
chiefly of three types: Carbon inks, iron 
gallo-tannate inks and dye inks. 

Carbon inks are made from a finely 
ground carbon or a similar substance (as 
soot or lamp-black) used as the pigment. 
The best carbon inks, known as India or 
Chinese ink, are made from lamp-black or 
soot obtained by burning vegetable oils 
such as sesame or wood (tung) oil. Car- 
bon cannot be bleached by any amount of 
exposure to intense light and it resists 
attack by chemicals that quickly destroy 
paper. If carbon could be dissolved in 
water, it would be ideal material for mak- 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


ing black writing ink. India ink is not a 
solution, but a suspension of carbon in 
water containing glue or gum. Carbon ink 
is too thick to be free flowing and it tends 
towards annoying sedimentation. There- 
fore it is used in record work chiefly for 
engineering and architectural drawings. 
Mest colored drawing inks are clear solu- 
tions of dyes, and as such are fugitive in 
color. Pigment inks, that is those made 
with an insoluble, dry coloring matter such 
as dye lakes, are more permanent, but are 
seldom used today because of a tendency 
to “settle out.” 


Iron gallo-tannate, or iron gall inks, as 
they are often called, are the most satisfac- 
tory permanent writing inks. The prin- 
ciple upon which they are based is that a 
dark-colored compound results when tannic 
acid reacts with an iron salt. Tannic or 
gallic acids are dissolved in water to which 
a solution of ferrous sulphate and hydro- 
chloric acid is added. To this mixture is 
added just sufficient coloring matter (pre- 
ferably indigo blue) to give the ink a 
temporary color, as the pure gallo-tannate 
ink, without coloring matter, will write 
with a dirty gray-green color when the 
characters are first formed. Upon exposure 
to the atmosphere oxidation occurs, pre- 
cipitating a tannate of iron and making a 
black record which possesses a very high 
degree of permanency. This is the prin- 
ciple back of the familiar blue-black inks 
in common use today. 


The chief advantages of iron gallo- 
tannate inks are the permanence of color, 
the penetration of the paper by the ink, 
and the fact that the ink is comparatively 
free flowing. Permanent iron gallo-tan- 
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nate inks can even be made for use in 
fountain pens. The chief disadvantage is 
that these inks are acid in their reaction, 
not only corroding steel pens but being 
very active towards paper. [Et is no un- 
common occurrence to find old records in 
which the ink has eaten away the paper 
so that letters or even whole words have 
dropped out of the paper. 


Because the iron oxide in the ink pene- 
trates the fibers of the paper, it is impos- 
sible to remove all traces of the ink by 
erasure, ink eradicators, water damage or 
even by burning. Charred or faded manu- 
scripts written with iron gallo-tannate inks 
can be deciphered by the use of violet and 
infra-red rays, by certain chemical fumes, 
by prolonged exposure to photographic 
plates, or by the use of a microscope. A 
description of these restorative processes 
can be found in Haselden, R. B. Scientific 
Aids for the Study of Manuscripts. Ox- 
ford, Printed at the Oxford University 
Press for the Bibliographical Society, 1935. 

Dye inks are coming into increasingly 
greater use because they keep almost in- 
definitely, are non-corrosive, and being 
much more dilute than iron inks, they do 
not form thick deposits on pen points. 
Dye inks are fugitive, as everyone knows 
who has had experience with records made 
partly with ordinary red ink. When the 
ink is a solution of a dye, there is no pos- 
sibility of restoration when the ink fades. 
Oxidation of the dye forms volatile prod- 
ucts which escape into the air, or maybe 
small amounts of other substances which 
remain in the paper, but with which there 
is no certain way of forming colored com- 
pounds. For these reasons dye solutions 
are not regarded as suitable for record 
inks. The fad of signing documents in 
green, red or purple ink should not be in- 
dulged in where permanence is necessary. 

In purchasing ink for record use be sure 
the label on the bottle carries the notation 
“Record Ink.” One cannot tell the differ- 
ence between record and non-permanent 
inks by appearance alone. Several states 
have record laws which require tests for 
record ink used by state and local officials. 
The Massachusetts, Connecticut and Dela- 
ware records commissioners, also the U. S. 
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Bureau of Standards test inks and publish 
results. 


Inks are tested* first for chemical and 
physical characteristics: the amount of 
sedimentation after standing twenty-four 
hours; for mold, scum and sediment after 
two weeks; for the amount of iron con- 
tained in each one hundred centimeters. 
The amount of corrosion is tested by com- 
parative weights of steel pens before and 
after submersion in standard samples and 
the inks being tested, for forty-eight hours. 
The “Streak” test uses streaks made side 
by side on bond paper with the standard 
and the sample, to compare the character, 
color and amount of striking through and 
blackness after one week’s time. In 
“Effect of Reagents,” the second division 
of the streak test, the samples are tested 
for loss of color after having been im- 
mersed in water twenty-four hours and in a 
fifty per cent alcohol solution for twenty- 
four hours. Samples are also immersed in 
a bleaching solution for varying periods, 
fifteen minutes, one hour, and twenty-four 
hours with a minimum possible rating of 
ten points. “Fading” is tested by subject- 
ing each sample to ultra-violet light for a 
period of forty-eight hours. Where ultra- 
violet light equipment is not available the 
fading test can be made by exposure to 
diffused daylight for one week. 


The last tests run by Connecticut (1938) 
resulted in only five of the twenty-five inks 
tested obtaining a score of over one hun- 
dred out of a possible one hundred and 
twenty points. One of these five inks was 
rejected because it was a carbon ink. 
Tests made elsewhere in 1943 resulted in 
acceptance of only two inks, indicating a 
steady regression in quality. 


Printing inks* concern us here because 
writing frequently occurs in association 
with printing, especially in connection with 
printed blank forms. Ordinary printing 


* Burt, Harold S. Specifying inks and papers 
for government offices. In American Archivist. 
April, 1940, v. 3,ao. 2, p. 102. The above de- 
scription is largely paraphrased from this article. 
Connecticut, Examiner of public records. Reports 
for years 1914, 1938, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
—" of Standards. Inks (Its Circulars C426) 
oe 37. 


* Largely a condensation from Grant, op. cit. 
p. 118. 
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ink is prepared by grinding a pigment with 
boiled linseed oil or varnish. Carbon 
black is the usual pigment used for black 
ink. The average good black printing 
ink, therefore, has a degree of permanence 
far superior to that of any paper on which 
it is likely to be used; and, moreover, it 
has little or no effect on the paper. 
Colored printing inks are more fugitive 
than black inks, and should not be used 
where permanence is a first consideration. 
Red ink is occasionally used to call at- 
tention to instructions for filling out a 
form. It should not be used as a part of 
the information making up the contents of 
the form itself. 


Copying inks, such as those used for the 
old fashioned letter press copies, are sel- 
dom encountered nowadays, except in the 
form used in making hectograph copies. 
They are not recommended for permanent 
documents as brilliant basic (and therefore 
fugitive) dyes enter largely into their 
composition owing to the necessity of ob- 
taining bright copies. It is recommended 
that typed copies of hectograph literature 
be filed along with the hectograph copy 
when such a copy is desirable as a perma- 
nent record of departmental activities, as 
in an office manual. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS* 


Since most records of today are made on 
the typewriter, the quality of typewriter 
ribbons used is most important. Modern 
typewriting ink is compounded on similar 
lines to printing inks, that is, finely ground 
insoluble pigments (including lakes) are 
used. Carbon is the medium used for 
making black ribbons, and this is very 
permanent. Blue ribbons use Prussian 
blue and reds use antimony-cinnabar; the 
two latter are fugitive to alkali and acid, 
respectively. Black typewriter ribbons 
should be used exclusively for permanent 
records. The carrying medium for the 
pigment is vaseline or a mixture of heavy 


* This and the following sections are chiefly a 
condensation from: U. S. National Bureau of 
Standards. Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon 
Paper. By C. E. Waters. Washington, 1941 
(Circular C431). An earlier (2d) edition, pub- 
lished in 1925 (Circular No. 95) has also been 
used. 
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oil and paraffin wax which is well mixed 
with a fatty oil or olaic acid. The prob- 
lem of manufacturing is the necessity that 
the ribbons should remain moist as long 
as possible, and glycerine is sometimes 
added to solutions of dyestuffs in water to 
ensure this end. The early typewriter inks 
were unsatisfactory chiefly because of the 
nature of the dyestuffs used. The acidity 
of the mix is an important point to watch 
on account of its effect on the paper. 


In the manufacture of typewriter ribbons 
the two materials to be considered are the 
fabric and the ink. The fabric should be 
good quality cotton cloth, free from waste 
and imperfections of manufacture. The 
thread count, or fineness of weave, is of 
importance because if the threads are too 
coarse and the fabric is too loosely woven, 
the writing will not be sharp and clean- 
cut. The thread count per square inch 
should not only be sufficiently high, but 
also the differences between the warp and 
filling counts should be small. An equal 
number of threads in the warp and filling 
produces the maximum number of points 
of contact of the ribbon with the paper as 
the blow of the typewriter key forces the 
ribbon against the paper. The closer these 
points of contact are the clearer the writ- 
ing. The thickness of the ribbon also 
affects the sharpness of the writing. The 
present U. S. specification requires that 
the number of threads per square inch 
shall be at least 300 and permits the num- 
ber in one of the directions to be as low as 
148. 

Silk typewriter ribbons, which can be 
made much thinner than cotton ones, were 
manufactured prior to the war, for those 
willing to pay extra for a slight increase in 
the sharpness of the typewriting. Silk 
ribbons are preferable for preparation of 
copy for offset printing, for instance. Be- 
cause they are thin, silk ribbons can not 
hold so much ink as cotton ribbons, and 
must be renewed often. 


Rayon is much cheaper than silk, and is 
comparable to it in the length and fineness 
of its fibers. Rayon would seem to be 
almost ideal for typewriter ribbons, but it 
is not used for this purpose because it is 
hard to ink satisfactorily, apparently be- 
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cause the fibers are so smooth and non- 
absorbent. 

The great majority of typewriter ribbons 
used today are cut from fabric 42 inches 
wide and in lengths of 144 yards, cut by a 
special machine into strips % inch wide, 
with a narrow band of adhesive applied to 
each cut edge to keep the warp yarns from 
coming loose. The cost of weaving is not 
only less, but ribbons with selvages are said 
to be not quite so uniform in width as cut 
ribbons. Some special office machines put 
such a great strain on the ribbons that the 
extra strength of the selvage is needed. 
Waviness of the edges caused by poor cut- 
ting or uneven gumming may fray in the 
typewriter and cause trouble. 

Typewriter inks are a special form of 
printing ink—that is, they are fluid mix- 
tures that consist essentially of a liquid 
portion, or vehicle, and a solid coloring 
material, or pigment. 
consist of mineral, 


The vehicle may 
animal or vegetable 
oils, or a mixture of them. Sometimes a 
liquid wax, for instance, sperm oil, is in- 
cluded. Carbon black is the most impor- 
tant pigment. Because of the slightly 
brown color of carbon black, blue or 
violet “toners” are put in the ink, on the 
same principle as bluing in the laundry to 
make clothes look snow-white instead of 
yellowish. Specialized inks are made for 
ribbons having two colors, for instance, 
black and red, running side by side, so 
that the colors will not diffuse or “bleed” 
into one another. 

There are many things to be considered 
in judging the quality of a typewriter rib- 
bon. The ink must be applied to the 
fabric in sufficient quantity to give writing 
of good intensity of color, but not enough 
to cause blurring or to clog the type. The 
ink must not be so thin as to smear the 
paper nor so thick that it will not flow 
through the fabric. By writing several 
times with the same portion of the ribbon, 
the ink is partially depleted. If the ink 
is right, it will flow to this portion of the 
ribbon if allowed to rest for a short time. 
A satisfactory ribbon should show good 
“recovery” within one hour. It will have 
a longer useful life, other things being 
equal, than a ribbon that is made with 
too thick an ink. 

Perhaps the greatest fault of a type- 
writer ribbon is that the ink contains too 
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much oil in proportion to the amount of 
pigment. During the past few years this 
fault has become more common. This oili- 
ness greatly increases the amount of writ- 
ing that can be done with a ribbon. The 
more fluid the ink, the greater the recov- 
ery, and the greater the probability that 
the ink is too oily and will show on the 
reverse side of the paper. Excessive oili- 
ness makes it harder to erase misprints 
neatly without smearing. When testing 
ribbons it has been noticed repeatedly that 
when the ink is too oily it does not con- 
tain enough carbon black. As the ribbon 
becomes more worn the successive lines 
become paler and begin to have the dis- 
tinctly purplish color of the toner. The 
ink is colored with dye and not with car- 
bon black. If the ink contains enough 
carbon the lines change from intense black 
to light gray by degrees, and are not 
purplish. This ink almost never shows on 
the reverse side of the paper. 

When ink does not contain a sufficient 
amount of carbon black the writing done 
when the ribbon has been in use for some 
time will fade when exposed to bright 
light. Carbon black itself will not fade 
when exposed to direct sunlight, and it is 
not changed in any way if the typewritten 
matter happens to be kept in such a damp 
place that the paper becomes moldy and 
falls to pieces. Treating the paper with 
chemicals that will bleach the dye or 
even destroy the paper has no effect on 
the carbon black. Typewriting done with 
a properly inked ribbon ought to last as 
long as the paper holds together. 

Typewriter ribbons are tested chiefly by 
thread count; by determining the clogging 
rate of type by striking the letter “e” until 
the type is filled; by a wear-down test 
which consists of typing a set number of 
letters until the ribbon is exhausted; and 
by exposure of samples of typing to light 
for 48 hours (24 hours for colored rib- 
bons). The National Bureau of Standards 
is skeptical as to the value of recommenda- 
tions based upon tests of various brands of 
typewriter ribbons because two lots of rib- 
bons of the same brand bought at different 
times do not always have the same writing 
qualities. There may be changes in the 
formula for the ink or coating, slight dif- 
ferences in the physical properties of the 
raw materials of which they are made, the 
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inking or coating machine may not always 
be adjusted exactly the same, and there 
may be small variations in the ribbon 
fabric. 

Ribbons for computing and recording 
machines are of the same general nature as 
typewriter ribbons. They require a fabric 
of high breaking strength, as there is con- 
siderable strain in operation, especially in 
the automatic machines. They are usually 
rather heavily inked. Permanence is not 
so important a factor as in typewriter 
ribbons. 


Copying ribbons. Before the days of the 
typewriter and carbon paper, business let- 
ters and other important documents were 
written longhand with a special copying 
ink and press copies were made for filing. 
To make a press copy, a blank sheet of 
paper is laid upon the writing, and the two 
are strongly compressed between damp 
cloths or blotting papers for a short time. 
The water squeezed out of the cloths dis- 
solves enough of the ink to make a copy of 
the writing on the blank sheet. Because 
the writing is reversed in the copy the 
blank sheet is of thin translucent paper, so 
that the copied writing can be read on the 
reverse side. Writing done with ordinary 
typewriter ribbons will not yield press 
copies because the pigment and dyes are 
not soluble in water. Special ribbons are 
needed for this purpose. A favorite com- 
bination seems to be a ribbon that gives 
black writing and blue press copies. Part 
of the pigment of the ink is a finely 
powdered blue dye, which is usually dark 
brown when in this form, and does not 
noticeably affect the color of the ribbon 
copy. In the letter press the water from 
the damp cloths penetrates the film of oil 
on the particles of dye and dissolves 
enough to make strongly colored copies. 
In the early days of the typewriter glycerol 
inks were used, but were soon abandoned 
for oil inks. 

When typewritten matter is to be copied 
by the hectograph process, the ink on the 
ribbons must be heavily loaded with a 
water-soluble dye, and it is applied to only 
one side of the fabric. The master copy, 
which is used for transferring the writing 
to the hectograph pad, thus carries a large 
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quantity of dye. The hectograph process 
is not used for making permanent records, 
so need not be commented upon in detail 
here. 


Stamp pad inks,* made according to fed- 
eral specification TT-I-556, consists of 55 
parts by weight of glycerin and 45 parts of 
water, in which is dissolved 5 parts of the 
dye. “At ordinary temperatures glycerin 
practically does not evaporate, and it is 
hygroscopic, or attracts moisture from 
humid air. For these reasons it prevents 
the ink from drying on the pad, even in 
winter, when the air in most heated 
buildings is of desert aridity. In summer, 
when the air is usually of high humidity, 
the ink tends to take up water. In neither 
case is the change in the ink sufficiently 
great to affect its use. Tests are made by 
saturating disks of white felt with the 
standard and a sample, then making im- 
pressions on the same sheet of white paper 
with a clean rubber stamp. Rapidity of 
drying, sharpness and intensity of coloring 
are compared. A comparative fading test 
and a test for absorption of moisture or 
drying of the pad after exposure for ten 
days conclude the test. Black stamp pad 
inks should always be used for file marks, 
not only because of the fastness of color 
but also because colored inks, particularly 
reds and purples do not register in photo- 
graphic reproductions. 


CARBON PAPER 


Because carbon copies are the official 
and only records of outgoing correspond- 
ence, it is appropriate to give some atten- 
tion here to the qualities of good carbon 
paper. Carbon paper has superseded the 
press copies made by copying ribbons, for 
the making of state records. Carbon paper 
is paper covered on one side with a thin 
even coating of a mixture of colored pig- 
ment with waxy and oily materials. The 
general name is given because most carbon 
paper is black and is colored with carbon. 
As in typewriter ribbon ink a blue or 
violet tone is added to neutralize the 
brownish tone of thin layers of carbon ink. 
Blue carbon paper may be colored with a 


* Op. cit. Inks. p. 20. 
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dye take or with one of the several vari- 
eties of prussian (iron) blue. Dye takes 
are used in the coating of carbon paper of 
a few other colors. Only the carbons made 
with black carbon ink may be considered 
permanent. 


Typewriter ribbons must be thin, so as 
to give sharp writing. There is even 
greater reason for making carbon paper 
thin, because the blow of the type is 
spread more or less by being transmitted 
through the ribbon, the first sheet of paper, 
and the carbon paper itself before it can 
make a copy. This spreading of the force 
of the blow is increased a little for each 
additional carbon copy made. In the trade 
carbon paper is known by the weight of the 
tissue on which it is coated. The 4-pound 
paper is used for making a large number of 
manifold copies; 5 and 7-pound papers are 
suitable for ordinary correspondence and 
reports; and the heavier papers are in- 
tended for pen and pencil work. The bet- 
ter grades should consist entirely of tag, 
manila, hemp, or jute rope stock, or a mix- 
ture of these. Cheap carbon papers, made 
with ground wood pulp deteriorate very 
quickly. 

There are numerous grades of typewriter 
carbon paper, which differ in weight of 
tissue and in the hardness of their coatings. 
Hard, soft, or medium finished papers are 
produced by varying the proportions of the 
used. The terms are 
since each manufacturer 


ingredients 
relative, 


only 
estab- 
lishes his own standard. 

The hardness of the coating to a great 
extent determines the suitability of the 
carbon paper for a given kind of work, but 
there are other factors that influence the 
results, among these are the thickness and 
stiffness of the first and copy sheets and of 
the carbon paper itself, the number of 
copies made at one time, the size of the 
type, the hardness of the platen and other 
characteristics of the typewriter, and the 
type- 
require a different carbon 
paper than those used on a standard ma- 
chine, because of the difference in the na- 
ture of the stroke—a push of type against 
the paper instead of the sharp tap of type 
in the standard machine. 


touch of the operator. Noiseless 


writers may 
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If only one to three copies are made at 
one time hard carbon paper is best, be- 
cause it makes sharper copies 
cleaner. If a large number of copies must 
be made at one time, the carbon paper 
should have a rather soft coating. Too 
many users of carbon paper prefer the soft 


and is 


coating for ordinary work in which only 
Because it 
makes blacker copies, they ignore its faults. 
It soils the fingers easily, and smears badly 


one or two copies are made. 


when erasures are made, and although the 
copies are blacker, they are not as sharp 
and legible as those made with harder 
paper. Because there to be no 
method for measuring the hardness of the 


seems 


coating, the best way to find out whether 
the carbon paper is suitable for a given 
class of work is to make writing tests, first 
noting general physical characteristics. As 
in the case of typewriter ribbons, the 
Bureau of Standards warns against selec- 
tion of brands on the basis of single tests, 
because carbon papers have unavoidable 
variations in inking and in the foundation 
paper. 

A good carbon paper should be clean 
and nonsmutting. The coating should be 


applied evenly and smoothly and there 
should be no pinholes or other imperfec- 
The paper should 


smooth surface for ease in handling by the 


tions. lie flat on a 


operator. 


Two writing tests, wear-down and mani- 
folding, 
paper. 
of the number of times a sheet of paper 
can be used before the coating is worn off. 
The manifolding test 


are made on typewriter carbon 


The wear-down test gives an idea 


shows how many 
Accord- 


ing to Federal specifications for wear-down 


copies can be made at one time. 


tests, standard weight carbon paper must 
write at least 15 easily legible lines of good 
paper 
In the manifold 
standard-weight carbon paper must make 


intensity, and light weight 
write at least 12. 


must 
test 


at least 5 easily legible manifold copies of 
intensity, light-weight papers 
must make 10 copies. A copy of good in- 
tensity is not passed merely for that rea- 
son, it must be of satisfactory 
legibility. The specifications require that 
all the numerals be legible. Light-weight 


good and 


because 
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carbon paper is accepted if not more than 
4 of the 104 letters on the tenth carbon 
copy are so much blurred that they cannot 
be read. The corresponding limit for 
standard-weight carbon paper is 3 illegible 
letters. The Federal government makes 
these tests on special machines, but they 
could be made on one’s own typewriter. 

Copies made with black carbon paper 
should not fade when exposed to direct 
sunlight, though they will become brownish 
on account of the destruction of the toner. 
A carbon copy suffers more from handling 
than does a ribbon copy, because most of 
the color of the carbon paper lies on the 
surface of the paper and can be rubbed off. 
The fluid part of the ink in a ribbon sinks 
into the paper, and part of the carbon 
goes with it and adheres to the fibers of 
the paper. Much of the ink is thus pro- 
tected against being rubbed off. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
The National Archives* suggests the 
following treatment to prevent smudging: 
Mix 25 grams of corn starch with a small 
amount of cold water and add this to a 
liter of boiling water. When the solution 
has cooled for a few minutes this should be 
poured into a photographic tray and the 
paper to be treated saturated with this 
solution, drained, blotted on the reverse 
side and set aside to dry. When nearly 
dry it may be flattened and dried by the 
application of heat and pressure. 


An excellent discussion of spirit carbon 
paper and the hectograph, not used for 
making permanent records and hence not 
discussed here, can be found on pages 30 
to 34 of the National Bureau of Standards 
Circular C431 cited above. 
July, 


* American Archivist. 1943. v. 4, p. 


157. 





SUGGESTED MAGAZINES FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


(Continued from Page 417) 


PLAYS is one of the newer children’s magazines. 


Sub-titled ““‘The Drama Magazine for 


Young People,” it aims at the dramatic interests and abilities of children but is 


especially suited for grades 7-9. 


Materials vary from 5-minute skits to three and four 


act plays and are royalty-free to paid-up subscribers. 


Publisher—Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


$3.00. 


STORY PARADE is chiefly a literary magazine and represents an effort to produce a 


“quality” magazine for children. 
with all types of children. 
9-15.) 


It is usually most successful in junior high school. 


While attractive and easily read it is not popular 


(Ages 


YOUNG WINGS; the Magazine of the Boys’ and Girls’ Book Club, has for its purpose 


the introduction of worthwhile books to young readers. 


Published by the Junior 


Literary Guild it contains book reviews and brief biographies of authors and illustra- 


tors. 
year. 


express themselves about books they like. 
Publisher—Junior Literary Guild, Garden City, N. Y. 


members. 


It is free to members of the Junior Literary Guild but costs non-members 50c a 
The magazine has a section on children’s activities, through which they may 


50c to non-members; free to 





The annual meeting of the Society of American Archivists will be held November 
6-8, 1945, at the Severn Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 





